i8           CORRESPONDENCE OF        [1696

man had better have a poor angel to his rival than the devil
himself if he was rich.

You have now had time enough to consider my last
letter, and to form your own resolutions upon it. I wait
your answer with a world of impatience, and if you think
fit I should attend you before my journey, I am ready to do
it My Lady Donegal tells me that it is feared my Lord
Deputy will not live many days,1 and if that be so, it is
possible I may take shipping from hence;2 otherwise I shall
set out on Monday fortnight for Dublin,3 and, after one
visit of leave to his Excellency, hasten to England; and how
far you will stretch the point of your unreasonable scruples
to keep me here, will depend upon the strength of the love
you pretend for me. In short, Madam, I am once more
offered the advantage to have the same acquaintance with
greatness that I formerly enjoyed, and with better prospect
of interest. I here solemnly offer to forgo it all for your
sake. I desire nothing of your fortune; you shall live
where and with whom you please till my affairs are settled
to your desire, and in the meantime I will push my ad-
vancement with all the eagerness and courage imaginable,
and do not doubt to succeed.

Study seven years for objections against all this, and by
Heaven they will at last be no more than trifles and put-offs.
It Is true you have known sickness longer than you have
me, and therefore perhaps you are more loath to part with

1  Lord Capel (supra, p. 15, n. 3) had been given the sole government
of Ireland on 27 May, 1695, with the title of Lord Deputy.   His health
had given cause for anxiety on more than one occasion (" Correspond-
ence of Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury,'3 edited "by Rev. William Coxe,
p. 60), and, after a long Illness, he died on 30 May, 1696, at Chapelizod,
near Dublin, where the chief governor then had his country residence.
In his autobiography Swift says ("Prose Works," xi, 379) he was
recommended to Capel, but whether by Temple or not is left uncertain.
Capel must have been well known to Temple, as he was a near neigh-
bour of his at Sheen, and was no less enthusiastic about gardening.
(Evelyn's "Diary," Lond., 1879, ii, 339.)

2  There was at that time a noble Jacobean mansion belonging to
Lord Chichester in Belfast, and another, equally splendid, belonging
to him in Carrickfergus.   It is doubtful which Lady Donegal (supra^
p. 17, n. i) occupied at that moment.   The mansion at Belfast was
destroyed by fire in 1706, three of Lady Donegal's children perishing
in the flames.   (" Ulster Journal of Archaeology," I, ii, i; vii, I.)

3  Swift had visited Dublin at least once during his residence at
Kilroot, as a letter to Miss Waring, now lost, was dated there on
20 December, 1695. (Nichols' "Works," xv, ii, note.)n the name Waring, or as Forster considers it (" Life,"
